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NORWEGIAN TALE. 
FROM THE LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. 
(Concluded from pege 11.) 


Another year passed, but not without 
event. A tremendous flood bare away / 
the chief part of the bamlet, and swept 
off the stuck of timber on which the 
good pastor’s saw-mills depended. The 
hunting season had been anproductive, 
and the long polar night found Clari- 
bell’s family almost without provision, 
Her father’s streogth yielded to fatigue 
and grief; and a few dried fish were 
soon consumed. Wasted to still more 
extreme debility, her miserable mistress 
lay beside the hearth, with only enough 
of life to feel the approach of death. 
Adolphus warmed her frozen hands. in 
his, and secretly gave her all the rein- 
deer’s milk, which their neighbours, 
though themselves half-famished, be- 
stowed upon him. Brande, encouraged 
by the despairing father’s presence, ven- 
tured to remind Clarabell of their mar- 
riage contract.—‘* Wit,” she replied, 
with a bitter smile, * till the traveiler re- 
turns to sanction it.’’—Moody silence 
followed; while Hans, shaking a tear 
from his long silver eye-lashes, looked 
reproachfully at bis daughter. ‘* Have 
said Brande, with a 


desperate gesture—* Shali an ideot wo- 
man and a blind boy rob even your 
father of your love ?’—‘* They have 
trasted me,’’ she answered, fixing her 
keen eyes upon him—* and I will not 
forsake them in life or death—Hast thou 
deserved trust better ?” 


ed t@ether, were displayed before him. 











| Brande turned away his face and 
wept. At that terrible instant, the door 
‘burs st open, and three strangers seized; 
‘him. Already, unmanned, he made no! 
resistance; and a caravan sent by judi-| 
cial authority, conveyed the whole f, nie 
ly tothe hall of the viceroy’s deputy. | 
iT here, heedless of their toilsome }j jour-| 
‘ney and exhausted state, the minister of 


justice began his investigation. A charge 
jof murder had been lodged aguinst} 


—. 


' 
Brande, and the clothes worn by the 


unfortunate traveller, found at the foot 
of precipice, red with blood and heap- 


Still he professed innocence, but with a 





when the conclusive sentence was pro- 


i nounced, he raised his head, and addres- 


sed the audience in a strong and clear 
tone—** Norwegians !—I have no home 
—I am an orphan and a stranger among 
you. Claribell has shared her bread 
with me, and where she goes I will gov” 
—‘* Be it so," said the judge, after a 
short pause—* darkness and light are 
alike to the blind, and he will learn to 
avoid guilt if he is allowed to witness its 
punishment.”’—The servante of jus 

advanced, expecting their superior’s sig- 
nal to remove the victims, but his eye 
was suddenly arrested. The Lady Jo- 
haana, whose chair had been brot 








faltering voice and unsteady eye. Thor-| 
sen, strong in benevolence and truth, 
had followed the prisoner’s car on foot, 
and now presented himself at the tribn- 
nal. He produced the gold deposited 
in his hands, and advanced a thousand 
proofs of Cluribell’s innocence, but she 
maintained herself an obstinate silence. 
A few silver ducats found in old Hof- 
land’s possession implicated, him in the 
guilt of his kinsman; and the judge, 
comparing the actual evidence of Bra n- 
de’s conduct on the fatal night of the 





assassination with bis present vague and 
incoherent statements, sentenced ti.e 
whole family to imprisonment in the 
mine of Cronenburgh. 

Brande heard his decree in mute de- 
spair; and Claribell, clinging to her 
heart-broken father, fixed her eyes, dim 


— 
se 








with intense- agony, on the blind boy} 
whose face during this ignominious trial! 
had been hidden on her shoulder, But 


before the tribunal, now rose fr 
and stood erect, exclaiming 
him !’—At this awful cry, from lips 
which had never been heard to utter 
more than the low moan of insanity, 
the judge shuddered, and his assistants 
shrunk back as if the dead had spoken. 
The glare of her pale grey eyes, her 
specire-like face shadowed by long and 
loose hair, were such as a Norwegian 
sorceress exhibits. Raising her skeleton 
hands high above her head, she struck 
them together with a force which the 
hall. echoed ;—‘* There was but one 
witness, and I go to him !’’-—With these 
words, anda shrill laugh, she fell at the 
judge’s feet and expired. 

Six years glided away; and the ri- 
gorous sentence passed on these unfor- 
tunate Norwegians had been long exe- 
cuted and forgotten, when the Swedish 
viceroy visited the silver mines of Cro- 
nenbargh. Lighted by a thousand 
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lamps attached to columns of the spark- 


ling ore, he proceeded with his retinue 
through the priacipal street of the sub- 
terranean city, while the misets exbibit- 
ed the various processes of their labours. 
But his eye seemed fixed on a bier fol- 
lowed by an aged man, whose sheulder 
bore the badge of infamy, Veaning on a 
meagre woman and a boy, whose voice 
mingled with the rude chaunt peculiar to 
Norwegian mourners like the warbling 
ot an Eolian lute among the moans of a 
stormy wind. At this touching and un- 
expected sound, the viceroy stopped and 
looked earnestly at his guide—* It is 
the funeral of a convicted murderer,” re- 
plied the superintendant of the miners ; 
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:Johdnna was my wife. Powerful ene- 
| mies compelled me to conceal even my 
lexistence ; but a blessed chance enabled 
Ime fo ‘save my only son, whom I be- 


















“and that white-haired man was his 
kinsman, and supposed accomplice.” — 
The woman is his widow, then ?”’ said 
the viceroy, shuddering.—‘* No, my 
lord:—her imprisonment was limited to 
year, but she chose ‘to remain with 
aohappy father, to prepare his food 
and assist in his labours: that lovely 
boy never leaves her side, except to sing 
hymns fo the sick miners, who think him 


‘lieved safe in the care of the treacher- 


ous kinsman who coveted my inheri- 
tance, and hoped to destroy us both. 
Brande was the agent of his guilt; but 
fearing that his secrecy might fail, the 
chief traitor availed himself of his pow- 
er as a jadge, to bury his accomplice 
and hisianocent victim forever. Provi- 
dence saved my life from his machina- 
tions, and my sovereign has given me 
power sufficient to punish and reward. 
Your base judge is now in the prison to 
which he condemned your father and 
yourself:—you, Claribell, if you can 
except the master of this mansion, are 
now in your future home. Continue to 
be the second mother of Adolphus, and 
ennoble his father by an union with 
your virtues.” 








DRAMATIC POETRY. 
Among the “various productions of 











an abgel come among us.”—While the 
humane intehdant spoke, ‘the ‘bier ap- 
proached, and the torches carried by its 
bearers shone on the corpse of Brande, 
whose uncovered counfenance retained 
The sullen fierceness of his character. 





















é viceroy followed to the grave ; and 
advancing as the body was lowered into 
it, said, ‘* Peace be with the dead, and 
with the living. All are forgiven.” 

The intendant of ‘the mines, instruct- 
ed by one of the viceroy’s retinue, re- 
moved the fetters from Hans Hofland’s 
ancles, and placed him, with his daugh- 
ter and. the blind boy, in the vehicle 
used to reach the outlet of the mine. 
A carriage waited to receive them, and 
they found themselves conveyed from 
the most hideous subterranean dungeon 
to the splendid palace of the vicéroy. 
They were led into his cabinet, where 
he stood alone, not in his rich official 
robes, but in those he had worn at Dol- 
stein.—** It is the traveller!” exclai 
Claribell ; and Adolphus sprang into his 


psi Claribell !” he added, after a 
moments of agonizing joy, ‘1 am 
the father of Adolphus, and the Lady 


a 
= Pere, 
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arms.» My son !”” Wg the viceroy 
a cold te as he held close to his 


genius, none holds a more distinguished 
rank thao dramatic poetry. kn every 
civilized country, this species of compo- 
sition has been more or less cultivated. 
It is indeed so consonant with the @ature 
and disposition of man, that it is found to 
exist even among nations comparatively 
rade and uncivilized. Scarce had science 
began to shed her genial influence over 


theatrical representations became a fa- 
vourite amusement. Their original es- 
says, as might have been expected, pos- 
sessed only an inferior degree of merit ; 
bat Grecian liberty, and Grecian entha- 
siasm suffered not the genius of its inha- 
bitunts long to be dormant, they quickly 
became no mean proficients in the art ; 
they soon produced some specimens of: 
dramatic writing, which have been the 
wonder and admiration of every succéed- 
ing “age, and which will continue to 
please and delight as long as literature 


#and science shall flourish. Esylus, one 


of the earliest of the Grecian writers, 
was born soon after the death of Thes- 
pis. This poet has been much célebra- 
ted for his improvements on the Grecian 
drama. Instead of the buffooneries and 
indeceacies which had formerly disgra- 


the narrow empire of Greece, when| 


— - 





ced the stage, he gave to it a more 
chaste and dignified character. A so}- 
dier by profession, he infused into his 
plays a degree of ardour and enthusiasm 
which his imitators have in vain endea- 
voured to copy. His plots, though 
somewhat deficient in variety, are not 
devoid of interest. His language is re- 
markable for its simplicity, and awful 
grandeur; he always warms, and ani- 
mates us by the vigour of his concep- 
‘tions. In him we observe more dignity 
and elevation, and less tenderness and 
pathos, than in most of his contempora- 
ries. ‘lo him succeeded the illustrious 
poets Euripides, and Sophocles. The 
former of these inured in the school of 
Anaxagoras, and having imbibed the 
moral sentiments of his master, freely 
‘iacorporated them with his works. Eu- 
ripides mostly excells in tenderness , 
feeling and pathos ; Sophocles in grace, 
elevation, and dignity. Euripides in 
moving our passions, and Sophocles in 
delineatingour characters. The former 
is the most instructive, and the latter the 
most amusing writer. 

Whilst tragedy was thus making rapid 


tries towards perfection in Greece, 
c 


omedy still remained in its infancy, and 
it may be justly doubted, whether it ever 
attained to the same degree of perfec- 
tion. The comedies of Magnes, Crates, 
Pherecrates, Eubolis, and Menander are 
now entirely lost ; and consequently, of 
their respective merits we are little 
able to judge. Those of Aristophanes 
however, which remain, leave us some- 
thing to regret from their loss. These, 
though they do not increase our admira- 
tion for the Grecian character, are, 
however, valuable for the wit and hu- 
mour which t isplay, and also for 
the insight which they give us into an- 
cient manners and customs.—The Ko- 
mans, who borrowed from this source 
most of their ideas of dramatic composi- 
tion, never made any considerable im- 
provements on their Grecian models ; 
they were indeed, pure, classic, and 
elegant, but they wanted that animating 
dignity, and that fire of real genius, 
which so remarkably designated theit 
masters. 











After the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, a long and dreadful gloom over- 
spead Europe ; superstition and creduli- 
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ty were widely diffused over the nations 
of the earth; the rays of knowledge, 
and the illuminations of science but 
slowly dissipated those clouds of igno- 
rance which had been collecting for 
ages. But when mankind began to burst 
asunder those oppressive chains which 
had so long bound them te the earth, 
reason again resumed her seat, and sci- 
ence once more began to flourish. At 
this happy period, the study of dramatic 
composition became an object of con- 
siderable importance. Early in the 
sixteenth century, the polished Ariosto, 
composed several comedies, which have 
been much applauded by his country- 
men. In the same century the drama 
took deep root in Spain, and flourished 
under the favourable auspices of Cer- 
vantes, and Lopez de Vega. The suc- 
cess of the former in this department of 
literature, was by no means equal to 
what his wit and talents had a right to 
expect ; he was perhaps too chaste and |}; 
correct to please a common ear ; while || 
his successful rival possessed’all the ex- 
travagance, and all the buffoonery ne- 
cessary to captivate a volgar mind, to- 


gether with merit sufficient to amuse the! ' 


judicious and well informed. 
(Conclusion next week.) 








—— 
FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


The following Biographical Sketches of celebra- 
ted Female Characters, which have flourished 
in distant countries, and in ages past and 
gone, will shew our readers the character of 





ne 


Woman, (to use the language of a Jate writer) | 


“capable of tints as various as the seven-fold 
light * That that portion of the huwan fauii- 
ly which bas been so justly denominated 
“ Heaven's last best gift to nan” can rise to 
a Jevel with the lords of the soil, will be seen 
in the following biogragii¥ica! extracts, which 
we have selected from different writers: 
Hortensia, a Romish lady, daughter 
of. Hortensius the orator, of great wit 
and eloquence, as a speech preserved 
by Appian demonstrates; which, for 
elegance of language, and justness of 
thought, would have done honour to a 
Cicero or Demosthenes. What gave) 


occasion to it was, that the triumvirs of) 
Rome wanted a large sum of money for 
carrying on a war; and ‘having met with 
difficulties in raising it, they drew up a 
list of fourteen hundred of the richest of | 

the ladies, intending to tax them. These 








} Hadies, after having in vain tried every 


and went along with her to the market- 


virs, while they were administering jus- 
tice, in the following words : 

‘The unhappy women you see here 
imploring your justice and bounty, 
would never have presumed to appear 
in this place, had they not first made use 
of all other means their natural modesty 
coult suggest. Though our appearing 
here may seem contrary to the rules 
prescribed to our sex, which we have 
hitherto strictly observed, yet the loss 
of our fathers, children, brothers, and 
husbands, may suiliciently excuse us, 
especially when their unhappy deaths 
are made a pretence for our further 
misfortunes. You plead that they had 
offended and provoked you; but what 
‘injary have we women done, that we 
‘must be impoverished? if we are 
i blameable as the men, why not proscribe 
jus‘also? Have we declared you ene- 
‘mies td your country? Have we sub- 
‘orned your soldiers, raised troops against 
you, or opposed you in the pursuits. of 
j those henours and offices which you 
j claim ? ? We pretend not to govern the. 
republic, nor is it our ambition which 
jbas drawn present misfortunes on our 
heads: empire, dignities, and honours, 
are not for us; why should we, then, 
‘contribute to a war in which we have no 
imanner of interest? It is true, indeed, 
‘that in the Carthagenian war, our mo- 
‘thers assisted the republic, which was, 
‘at that time, reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress; but neither their houses, their, 
lands, nor their moveables, were sold. 
‘for that service ; some rings, and a few 
\jewels, furnished the supply. Nor was. 

















it constraint or violence that forced, 
these from them : what they contributed, 
‘was the voluntary offering of generosity. 
‘What danger at present threatens) 
‘Rome ? {f the Gauls or Parthians were 
“encamped on the banks of the Tiber or 





‘the Anio, you should find us not less) ¢ 


‘zealous in the defence of our country 
'than our mothers were before us ; but 
‘it becomes not us, and-we are resolved 
‘that we will not:be any way concerned 
in a-civil wur. Neither Marius, nor 


Cesar, por Pompey, ever thought of 





place, where she addressed the trium-. 
| 


SSE 


jobliging us totake part in the domestic 
method to evade so great an innovation, | 


at last chose Hortensia for their speaker, ' 


troubles which their ambition had rais- 
ed; nay, nor did ever Sylla himself, 
who first set up tyranny in Rome, and 
yet you assume the glorious title of re- 
formers of the state, a title which will 
turn to your eternal infamy, if, without 
the least regard to the laws of equity, 
you persist in your wicked resolution of 
plundering those of their lives and for- 
tunes who have given you no just cause 
of offence.”’ 

Strack with the justice of her speech, 
and offended at its boldness, the trium- 
virs ordered the women to be drivea 
away ; but the populace growing tumul- 
tuous, they were afraid of an insurrec- 
tion, and reduced the list of those who 
should be taxed to four hundred. 

[.dlex. Hist. of Women. 

Lezna, Courtesan of Athens, took an 
active part in the conspiracy of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton against Hipparchus, 
son of Pisistratus. She was, on suspi- 
cion, arrested and put to the torture by 
Hippias, brother to the tyrant, but re- 
fused to betray her accomplices. Yet, 
alive to the severity of the torments she 
endured, she was fearful that her reso- 
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lation would not hold out long, and in 
the dispair of a generous mind, fearing 
to commit a base action, she bit through 
her tongue, and spat it in the face of her 
tormentor. 

As soon as the Athenians recovered 
their liberty, they erected to her honour 
the statue of a lion withont a tongue. 
Mary Prra, a Spanish heroine, who, 
when the English besieged Corogna in 
1589, and it was on the point of capitu- 
lation, with patriotic though valgar elo- 
quence, remonstrated with her country- 
men, rushed herself to battle, in which 
she was so well seconded, that after kil- 


| ling 15000 of the enemy, she obliged 


them to raise the siege. Philip If. re- 


\ compensed her valour, by giving her the 


rank and pay of an ensign for the re- 
mainder of her life ; and Philip IIL. per- 
petuated it in the family.—Futher Free- 
0. 

Mapame Rozer, an extraordinary 
Paintress ; born at Leyden, in 1632, 
It is said; that she neither used oil nor 
wuter colours, but only worked on the 
rough side of the pannel with a prepa- 





ration of silk floss, disposed in different 
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bones, according to the different degrees 
of light and dark tints, out of which she 
applied whatever colour was requisite 
for her work, and blended, softened, 
and united the tints with such art and 
judgment, that she imitated, the warn 
of flesh as well as could be done with 
ov. The pictures were, exquisitely 
beautiful, and curious, some being his- 
torical subjects, others landscapes, and 
some portraits. She died 1682. — 
(To be continued.) 
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whiss. Editors. 


“A Gentleman, by the name of Bost- 
wick, is at this time engaged’in deliver- 
ing a course of Geographical and His# 
torical Lectures, at No. 10 Vesey-street 
in this city. One of his hearers drew 
up the following summary of his lecture 





es of America. The article will | 
give some idea of the plan of Mr. B’s. 
exéellent course of lectures :— 


The Political Structure of this Union, as 
based on Florida, and the Mezxi- 
can Gulph. 


Upon Pennsylvania and New-Jersey 
rest our noble State, asbase and perpen- 
dicular, form its southern and eastern 
bounds, and by lakes and rivers "tis hy- 
potenused. Six states remain: Massa- 
chusetts in the centre-fixed, an oblong, 
stretching from our border to the ocean, 
ends in the trammel of Cape Cod ; upon 
it stands erect and lengthwise, Vermont 
and New-Hampshire, the latter a cone, | 
whose shinp point pierces the Lower 
Canada. Now, north and east is Maine, 
towering like an Egyptian pyramid, be- 
tween two British provinces, Canada, 
and New-Brunswick. Beneath Massa- 
chusetts lies Connecticut. and Rhode- 
Island, narrowed to the east'sby the 
encroaching ocean... Twoterrilories on 
this side the Mississippi lie, Michigan 
and Northwest, the former with the 
‘waters of Erie, Detroit, St. Clair, Hu- 


closes the lake bearing its own name, 
and is bounded on the soutly by the sis- 
ter states of Ohio and Indiana. Between 
the Mississippi and the Upper Canada, 
‘from Illinois to our moat northern simil, 
j lies the Northwest Territory, of great 
extent. One of the lobes of the Supe- 





ron and Superior balf surrounded, en- | 


Sa 
—-- 


| monwealth, which is traversed by the 


river Missouri in the latitude of thirty- 
nine. 


Re ace 
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ESSAYIST, No. 3. 
HAPPINESS. 
“ Active in indolence, abroad we roam, 
“In quest of Happiness, which dwells at home 
“ With vain pursuits fatigued, at length you'll find, 
* No place excludes it from au equal mind ™ 
ELPHINSTONE, 

Amidst all the various pursuits of 
\mankind, from the peaceful occupation 
lof the farmer, to the brightest deeds 
‘that a soldier can perform, it is easily 
perceived that each 
‘for his main object ; and 
lwrong may be the path pursued, it is 
‘the hope of obtaining it, that gives him 
‘animation to follow it. We have all 
some idea of what it is, yet we have 
never enjoyed it, unmixed with some 
feeling that tends to lessen its purity. 

it is the nature of man to be discon- 
tented. If he sees a pleasure that he 
has not, he strives to obtain it ; and 
When he has accomplished his wishes, 





has 


Happiness 


however 














Three States in columns stand: Mis- 


sissippi, Alabama and Georgia, the latter | 


to the west somewhat inclined.» Upon 
the even heads of this tripple column, 
im oblong shape, rests Tennessee, 
stretching to the Mississippi west, and 
on the east to North-Carolina, joined in 
oblique form ; between this latter state 
and the Commonwealth of Georgia, 
wedge like, is South-Carolina, from the 
Auantic driven ; upon this structure on 
the Atlantic side, rests the noble edifice 


of Virginia, of bouse-like form, narrow- 
jog by irregular inclinations to the west 
as winds the great Potomac, to make on’ 
its roof and. rafters an ill-shaped bed for 
Queen Mary’s Land and Lord Delaware ; 
upon its western eave, a chimney built 
of land, in regular shape, between two 
_ Sister states, Obio and Pennsylvania, 
“seems to intrade itself; back of this 
noble edifice of Virginia, in shape trian- 
gular with appex to the west, Kentucky 
» Pive states contained between the 
Avante aad the waters of the Mississip- enstamped on its 











pi, next. 


{- Ma order rise, New-Jersey, 


Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 








rior, forms for this couniry an inland sea, 
into which fails a river, justly deemed | 
|the head of the great St. Lawl€nce. | 
Thus are situated twenty-two sovéreizn 
states, and two territories, besides the 
Floridian purchase, east of the great 
Mississippi. ‘Two states and two terri- 


remain to be described: he first is 
Louisiania, an ill-shapen leg and foot, 
treading on the waters of the Mexican 
Gulph, and extending north between the 
Sabine and the Mississippi to the Arkan- 
sas Territory, which stretches in oblong 
shape from the Mississippi west, to the 
country of Texas, and is bordered with 
the red river on the south. The>state 
and territory of Missouri, being all that 
vast extent of country lying north of the 
Arkansas, west of the Mississippi, and 
south of a direct west line from the lake 
of the woods and extending back to the 
Pacific Ocean. An atom of this im- 
mense country has lately been formed 
into an -independent state, with slavery 








tories upon the west of this great river,’ 


me disappointed in the reward. Any 
}one who observes the actions of man- 
ikind, and the motives by which they 
are caused, will agree with that jastly 
celebrated poet, who says, 


“ Man never is, but always to be blessed.” 


The weakest, and most ignorant of 
mankind, pursue the most glittering 
path that presents itself to their sight ; 
and in their extreme eagerness to en- 
joy, they entirely forget that they may 
be wrong. The soldier seeks the field 
of battle : his Happiness lies in glory ; 
and in the searcH® of it, he is willing to 
run the hazard of war. But when re- 
turning to his home, with one or more 


— less than when he left it, he too 


late begins to find that the praises of bis 
countrymen cannot restore him to the 
happiness of his former situation, and 
that‘all the laurels he has won, are un- 
able in the least to decrease the anguish 
of his wounds. 


There are some few, happy mortals, 








! infant brow.—Three 
right lines, with the Mississippi on the 
east, form the boundaries of this Com- 


ae * 
Ps. 493 
ez 


who see things in their true light ; and 
who, by not hoping for too much, find 
more than “they expect. This happy 
quality consists in forming the resolution 
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of Happiness in our own breasts ; and 
careless of the result of external cir- 
cumstances, of looking on the bright 
side ofthe present, or ratsing up some 
visions of future pleasure, so beautiful 
as to attract the attention towards 
them. 

When a man can pursue his course, 
without yielding to temptations on the 
one side, or bending beneath the weight 
of misfortunes on the other, he may be 
said to be contented ; but when he not 


only goes steadily forward, but fixes his} 


eye upon some future time, and rests it 
there, amidst all the cares and vexations 
around him, he may be said to possess 
more real happiness than him, who is 
neither disturbed by misfortunes or an- 


imated by hope. 
THEODORE. 


insipid to me, 1 can’t for my life, en- 
dure him. 


MissC. Well, he is certainly to be 
married to Eliza! 

Miss B. Married !—Heavens !—the | 
Lord have mercy on her. Why, he is 
acomplete brute !—Is it possible ! 

MissC. Yes, and will no doubt take | 
her to the springs with him. 


voked at her. 


behind them to hear the foregoing, | 
when the crowd separated me for a few | 


who was the object of this conversation, | 
which had in so trifling a manner brought. 
from the lips of an interesting female 
the regeated exclamation of ‘“ Lord!” 
Unused as | was to hear this sacred 
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A WALK IN BROADWAY. 
Messrs. Editors, 

As I often indulge myself in witness- |, 
ing the bustle of our metropolis, I saun- 
tered on the Battery a day or two since 
for.a few moments, to view the pleasants 
ness of the surrounding objects of this 
fashionable resort, and to enjoy the cool 
air of the sea breeze.—While there, cu- 


riosity impelled me to take a walk}, 


through Broadway. 

Having often been amused in my ram- 
bles through this street, at witnessing 
the great display of fashion aud folly 
which is there exhibited, 1 was led to 
make some observations as I passed a- 
long. It so happened that I| was pre-|, 
ceded in my walk by two of our fash- |, 


ionable belles, who were with an easy|, 


pace moving along before me, and I ac- 
cidentally, though not intentionally over- 
heard the following trifling conversation 
between them, which, as I forbear to 


meution the names of respectable fe-}, 


males in public, you will excuse me for 
substituting Miss B. and Miss C. : 

Miss B. Lord !—Do you think him 
handsome ? 

Miss C. Why no, my dear.—He is 
not handsome ; but there is something 
80 agreeable in his manners and conver- 
sation, that | cannot but admire him,, 
notwithstanding. 


times with which Miss B. made use of it. 
| At length, by one of those sudden! 
contatts in the moving crowd up and) 
down the street, | regained my place | 
behind them. They had changed the| 
Ditcaseetion. and the rattling of carria-| 





engaged in, but I could occasionally: 
hear the exclamation of ‘* Lord !—the'| 
fool! Lord !—how impertinent! Lord | 
—-how ridiculous!’ I was shocked, 
astonished and disgusted, at hearing the | 
name of the Eternal made use of in so 
\trifling a manner from a female ; and | 
cannot but regret the thoughtless in- 
difference with which, alas! too many 
of our lovely females indulge in pro- 
faneness, by using at almost every 
‘syllable an oath, in common conversa: | 
tion, and particularly in using a name 
which ought to be pronounced with holy | 
jreverence, and pious devotion. Surely, 
impious profanity in a female, is of all 


others the most to be deprecated. 
ALMANZOR. 





a 





a 
Se 





TEA TREE. 


The tea-tree does not grow naturally 
any where but in China, but it is cultiva- 
ted in many gardens both in Europe and 
America. It rises to the height of five 





Miss B. Oh Lord !—he appears so 








or six feet ; its leaves are oval or ellip- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hatne pronounced in so trifling a man-| 
ner, | was led to note the number of) 


iges and carts prevented my understand- | 
ing distinctly what other topic they were | 








tical, from one to two inches in length, 
and ofa deep and glossy green. Its flow - 
ers are numerous, and white, and are 
composed of a calix, petals, and a great 
number of stamina. It is only caltiva- 
ted in any quantity in China and Japan, 
and there the leaves are prepared in the 
way in which they come to us. Ac- 
cording to Kwempfer, it will grow in 


Miss B. I could not have thought it. ||any soil and climate. At the age of 
—Lord!—the foolish girl—I feel pro-| 


three years it begins to be fit for use, 
and every six or eight years the ground 


I had proceeded thus far on my way | is replanted with new trees. The leaves 


are prepared in the following manner : 
In February. and March the young and 


moments, and I felt a curiosity to learn) tender leaves of a few days growth are 


gathered ; and in consequence of their 
comparative scarcity and high price, 


,|[these are generally consumed only by 


|the rich. ‘This is called Imperial Tea. 
| The second gathering is in May, when 
some of the leaves have attained their 
usual growth ; they are then plucked 
| indiscriminately, and this mixture of the 
youngand mature leaves is Bohea. The 
third and last gathering is made about 
\the middle of summer, when all the 
pienen es are at their full growth. 





| —_— 

Fire and f¥ater-proof Cement._-To 
| half a pint of milk put an equal quantity 
jof vinegar, in order tocurdle it; then 
separate the curd from the whey, and 
mix the whgy with the whites of four 
or five eggs, beating the whole together. 


| when it is well mixed, add a little quick 


lime through a sieve, until it has acqui- 
red the consistence of thick paste. With 
this cement broken vessels and cracks of 
all kinds may be mended. It dries quick- 
ly, and resists the action of fire and wa- 
ter. 


5 

An effectual cure for a Felon*—Bathe 
the part affected in ashes and water; 
take the yolk of an egg, six drops of 
spirits of turpentine, a few beet leaves 
cut fine, a small quantity of bard soap, 
one tea spoonful of snuff or fine tobacco ; 
then add one table spoonfal gf burnt 
sult, and one of Indian meal, and it nev- 
er fails to effect a cure if applied in 


season. 


Bed bugs, it is said, will leave places 
scented with Camphor. 
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VARIETY. 
















A DUMR WITNESS. 


. Allesandro d’Medecis, the first Doge 
of Florence, was called on once to decide 
in a case where there was ne evidence. 
Phe case was this, A very wealthy cit- 
izen of Bergamo lent to a. Florentine 
400 crowns, when no one was present. 


———————————— 
thus relieved him from his amazement 


and apprehension. 





































When the money became due, the lend- 
ef demanded payment, and the borrow- 
er denied having borrowed any. In 
this state the case came before Allesan- 
dro. The one asserted the fact and the 
other positively denied it. Did yon, 
said Allesandro, lend money when no 
one was present ? | did indeed, sir, and 
counted it out on an old post. Go, bring 
the post, said the Judge,’and 1 will 
make it confess the truth. The credi- 
tor hastened to obey, although astonish- 
ed atthe order. In the mean time the 
Doge was engaged in other business, till 
finally he tarned to the debtor and said, 
that fellow is very slow with his post. 
lt is so heavy that | doubt whether he 
has. had time to bring it, said the bor- 
rower. In a short time again Allesan- 
~ dro exclaimed, what hittl of pédple are 
they who lend their money witbout wit- 
nesses, was there no one near when he 
lent the money, but the post? No re- 
plied the knave. Then the post isa 


shall pay back the money. * 
— 
THE ALARMING PROPOSAL. 





== 


UNEXAMPLED CIVIL WAR. 


Inthe mouth of Ivucktoke Bay, on 
the coast of Labrador, is a small island, 
near the north shore of whicha very 
tragical scene happened about fifly years 
ago. A nomber of Esquimaux Indians 
were then encamped upon it, when a 
dispute arose between two young men, 
about the wife of one of them, with 
whom the other was in love, and insist- 
ed upon having her from him. Hi.h 
words ensued; the respective friends 
of the two men took part with them, and 
not beirg able to settle the matter ami- 
cably, they at length had recourse to 
their bows: their arrows flew swiftly 
until all were expended ; they then at- 
tacked each other with their koives. 












good witness, said Allesandro, and you 


Constantia Philips being once in great 
distress, and. danned by. an apothecary, 
besought him to desist, as she was unable 


Neither age nor sex were spared in this 
civil dissention. Tne feeble grandsire, 
the tender mother, and the infant at her 
breast fell alike undistinguished victims 
of frantic rage and ungoverned fury.— 
Two men only, and they of opposite par- 
ties, survived the bloody contest : when 
each, surveying the dreadful carnage 
that every where surrounded him, and 
struck with the thought of what would 
become of himself, if he killed his antag- 
onist, agreed to desist. 

[Characteristic Anecdotes. 








HONOUR AND FIDELITY. 

The Portuguese poet Miranda, had 
entered into atreaty of marriage with 
the brother. of a lady whonf he had 
never seen ; and when he was introdu- 


MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Extinguishing the candle at a friend’s 
house, feeling your way. to the bed, pas- 
sing the bed-post with both hands, and 
striking your nose against it. 
Ascertaining, after a week’s unremit- 
ting agony, that you must have your 
tooth ont. 
Rising up too suddenly under a large 
chimney-piece, after having carefully 
brushed the hearth. 
In snuffing the candle, catching the 
wick too low, and pulling the candle from 
the socket. 
Walking in great haste, ina hot day 
and feeling two orthree angular atoms 
of gravel in your tight boot. 
Attempting gracefully to hand a plate 
to a lady, which is almost red hot, from 
the plate-warmer. 

Stepping with grace, and incautiously 
treading upon a cat’s tail. 

Cutting your nail to the quick. 

A subscription at church, not a shilling 
in your pocket, a crowded pew. 

Female misery.—-Near sighted, bob- 
bing at a small needle to thread it, tll 
you lose your temper, and at last finding 


jis eye broken. 


Dropping a new silk umbrella in the 
mud. 





JAMES I. 


King James once went out of his way 
to hear a noted preacher. The clergy- 
man seeing the king enter, left his text 
to declaim against swearing, for which 










to.pay him, and begged that he would 


ced to her, finding her neither handsome 
‘be satisfied with taking her life.— 


nor young, he said, without alteration 






that king was notorious. When done, 
James thanked him for his sermon, but 
asked, what connexion swearing had 
with it? He answered, ‘Since your 
Majesty came out of your way, I could 










lites The son ulapius, although he had 
! no objecti sending people out of the 
‘Id professionally, and secundum ar- 

yet nevertheless quite stagger- 
ed at a proposal that sounded so terri- 
ble, and recoiled from it in evident hor- 
a. tor. Constanti, however presented to 
: him,—‘ @god heavens! a dagger or some. 
other dreadful weapon ?’-no reader, 
something not quite so formidable ; t 


: oii. she presented was one in- 
tended merely to kill—time viz. two vol- 
umes of her own memoirs, which she 

tendered to the man, of medicine, and 


* 






in his masner or countenance, “ Punish 
me, lady with this staff for having come 
too late.” He, however most honour 
ably fulfilled his. engagement, and. such 
was the excellent wife and. mother the 












































































eda letter, 1 


















never went out of his house 
except to church; and never after wrote 
any. thing, except a sonnet on hef death. 


do no less than go out of mine.” 
—_— 


WHY A FOOLISH FELLOW IS CALLED A 
COXCOMB. 


This isa corruption of the word cocks- 


lady made him, that her death drove comb, which is considered as an unne- 
him into a state of melancholy, little cessary part, and is always cut off from 
short of madness. From the hour o game cocks, and only suffered to grow 
lier decease to his: own, a period of|ion those of the dung-hill breed ; hence 
hree. years, he never trimmed his 
beard, or pared his nails ; never answer- 


we make use of the term cocks-comb of 
cozcomb, ta a ridiculous fribling fellow, 
who pays more attention to the decora- 
tion of his person than to the improve- 
ment of his mind. x 
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POETRY. 
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TO MY FLUTE. 


Little tube of sweetest sound, 
With silver key, and ivory bound, 
That seem'st in gifted hand to be 
The fairy wand of minstrelsy. 
Though no strings produce thy tone, 
The heart-strings, they are all thine own ; 
Thine to attune and harmonize, 
Whatever feeling ou them lies. 
When the eye of joy burns burns bright, 
When the beart beats free and light, 
Thine it is with sweetest care, 
To measure all the pleasure there. 
In the darken'd hour of grief, 
When the spirit shuns relief, 
Thine it is with sweetest power, 
To chase the cloud upon that hour. 
Deeply vers’d [ ween thou art 
In the secrets of my heart; 
For every secret there that lies, 
Is told to thee without disguise. 
Thou mark'st the cause of every sigh,j 
Of every tear that dims mine eyc, 
And bid’st me with a voice of cheer, 
Dispel the sigh and dry the tear. 


O better Friend! than that the bard 
Beholds with such a fond regard, 
When wrapt away from earthly things, 
His soul is utter'd on the strings ; 

Aad forma from Fancy's boundless store, 
Forms he never saw before, 

Iu celestial costume bright, 

Fantastic glide before his sight, 

Ere they vanish, leave behind 

Their likeness on his raptur'd miod, 
And fondly flatter as they fly, 

That his name shall never die. 

Then the lyre that he possesses, 

Then the strings his finger presses, 
Seem more wortby of his pride, 

Than the wealth of worlds beside. 
Soon the wretch awakes to know, 
That lyre is but to mock his woe ; 
That Faacy’s forms attendant wait 
To tamtalize his real fate; 

That Natare, when that lyre she gave, 
Had doomed him to be feeling’s slave ; 
Doomed his eyes to wake and weep, 
When other eyes are sealed in sleep; 
And that the present anguish brings 
Upon ite sweet seducing strings. 


Aud better friend, than that whose voice 


Bids the warrior's soul rejoice, 

Fires his spirit to engage 

Where the war-storm spends its rage ; 
Gives him as he draws his steel, 

The pledge of glory, then to feel 

The shout of conquest, then to hear, 
Tu that voice so loud and clear ; 
Seated on a foaming steed, 


That hears the sound, and burns to—bleed. 


» ali soon, that lofty tone 








b 








‘ 


The dulcet numbers swell and die. 


To move in paths unknown, without a sun 
Te light their labyrinths as they wandered on. 


Told us on earth, what vast abyss was riven: 


Ouce suns of systems,—now without a place. 


j] And rolls ia pain his sightless eyes ; 


Responds to misery's deepest groan; 
Soon, ah soon, the calm of death 
Is chas'd with that unfeeling breath ! 
Where the wounded soldier lies, 


Those sounds, his agonies iucrease, | 
Nor let his spirit die in peace! 

From the lyre, by Poet borne, 

That seems the badge of those that mourn; 
From the clarion’s lofty tones, 

That seem accompanied with groans, 

{ turn, my little Friend, to thee 

Who ne'er insultest misery, 

But st.alest to the wounded heart, 

To ease and not increase the smart; 

To shed a sacred feeling there, 

That has no kindred with despair, 

And chase with potent charm away, 

The fiends that hate the face of day. 


When the night is all serene, 
And the smallest star is seen, 
When the sea forgets to roar, 
Slumbering on the shelly shore, 
And the wild-thyme’s blossoms sweet, 
Wet with dew the minstrel’s feet ; 
List! while every tougue is mute, 
He sighs bis spirit iu the flute; 
Soft aud sweet the numbers rise, 
For love iv in the minstrel’s sighs ; 
Buld and full, the numbers flow, 





For they ease the minstrel’s woe ; 
The aged pilgrim lingering near, 
flis spirit listening in his ear, 
Feeis what he despair’d of feeling, 
Rapture to his bosom stealiug! 


Not one fair vestige on the earth was left, 
The trees,—the plants were all of fruit bereft. 


Crawling along the confines of bis grave, 

In seach of food,—I saw a piteous slave ; 

Far from the lash that long had marr’d his skin, 
He crouch’d, despised,—tho’ undetiled by sin. 
—His pains were o'er, and as he gasp'd for 
breath, 

He cried, “I'm free!”—then sank and smiled in 
death! 


Next changed the vision to a miser’s cell, 
A heaven to him—to others a loathsome beil; 
Hugging the hoards by cra/t and avarice got, 
He summed them o’er and placed them by to rot. 
His time was short, yet, fondling o'er his gold, 
He kissed the disks and thrice their numbers 
told; 

Till, warn’d by hunger, round his cell he crawls, 
Looks back—returns—and ‘midst his idols falls ! 


What ghastly object reels before my view, 
Prone with despair and cheeks of livid hue? 
Corruption’s child,—how wishful does she tread 
Athwart the sods,—the covering of the dead. 
Murder is marked upon her baggard face, 

A mother’s bleod,—a child’s,—a sire’s dixgrace 

Mark her wild glance with frenzied eye to heaves, 

Hear her meek prayer,—sbe pleads to be for 
given. 

—Now lowly on her parent's grave she lies, 

Now fraught with madness—penitent she dies. 


Next, slowly pacing to his grave I saw 
A sage with snowy locks,—his staff before, 
Propp’d bis weak frame, his wither'd hand was 





Echo tries, but tries in vaia 
To grasp so exquisite a strain 


———— 


Iu the sea-breeze passiug by, 


REVICAM. 
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VISION OF THE LAST DAY. 


I bad a dream,—a dark and awful dream, 
For this frail world aud other worlds did seein 


Darkness prevailed,—repeated shocks in heaven, 


While broken fragments veer'd about in space, 











This pianet roam'd untouched, as yet, amid 
Vast opake bodies,—in oblivion hid. 


I gazed around—I saw not—yet I heard 


Unonumber'd voices call the Almighty Lord, 
Shrieks of despair, wild wailings wiog’d the blast, 
The earth by desolation was o’ercast. 


A glare pellucid lit the sable sky, 

Raging volcanoes spit their lava bigh,— 

Their craters yawned,—their melting bowels 
roar’d, 


placed, 
In humble reverence, on his bearded breast. 
Trembling be walked, but calm his eyes were 
bent 
Upon the earth,—his future monumect. 
A pious man, unconscious of a crime, 
His youth uastaiued,—his age his nobler time : 
Bent on his staff, he glanced up to his God, 
Smiled to the last—then sank upon the sod. 


Upon a steed that champ'd his studded reign, 
A hero next traversed the deadly plain; 
Crown’d witb the laurels by his prowess gain'd, 
Once green, now sear'd, with blood of martyrs 

stain’d; 

Ten thousand tongues at once his glory tell, 
Ten thousand ghosts of victims that once fell 
Beneath his arm,—their execrations yell 
Into his ears, and wild they cry, * He’s come 
To rot with glory in the tottering tomb!” 


Ye sons of pride!—who seek frail glory’s 
shrine, 

Led by ambition,—how vain the wish of thine! 
Seek ye a name immortal ?—bathe in ilood, 
Men call those great who slay for bad or good ; 
Would ye desire an everlasting breath ’ 
Conquer the world, and crusb the power of death ! 
Then when that sage, whose rusty scythe is broke, 


While vengeful meteors from their summits}; Who came to life when first Jehovah spoke,* 


pour’d; 
The troubled waters lash’d the rocky steep, 
Canker’d with bane,—the fish forsook the deep; 





* + And God said let there be light, and there 
was light.—Gen. ch. 1. v. 3. 
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When Ae shall fall with feeble age,—the world, | 

With all its pride, shall be to atoms barl'd ; 

Then, ye may stand upon some fancied shore, 

And to a chaos vaunt,—** Time is no more ! 

‘Sprce,own my sway,—a peerless sorereign /, 
hin life,—my life eternity!” 

pi TE A ; HAROLD. 


——— 
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Written some time after hearing “The Minstcel | 
Boy,” suug by Miss E—— k-—— 
Phe God of Love docs my soul inspire; 
Ye warmest hearts now attend we; 
Ne’er did the chord of the love-strung lyre, 
A more heavenly echo lead me. 





If echoes now to the notes she sung 
Whilst her tunefal harp still rang them— 


His heirs, that he might safely rest, 
Have put bis carcase in a chest; 
The very chest in which, they say, 
His other self, his money, lay. 

And if his heirs contioue kind 

To that dear self he left bebind, 

1 dare believe. that four in five 
Will think his better half alive 





NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1822. 





Revolutionary papers, §¢c.— Mr. Niles, editor 
of the Baltimore Weekly Register, has just pub- 


tionary Papers, Speeches, €e. in one volu:we of 








Melodious Moore—O what raptures hung 
On thy words, when my Ella sang them: 


But Elia’s now in a southern land, 
Where the san-beam revels daily, 

And where not a gloomy cloud is fann’d 
By the sea-breeze that's wing'd so gaily. 


es 
Her tuneless harp now unheeded lies, 
Nor sounds to th’ full tones of that lay, 
¥et stil! when th’ night-hour reckless flies, 
i dream o'er th” pleasures of that day. 
eh JULIAN, 
~ West-Point. 
= — 
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IMPROMPTU. 
(On hearing Mrs. Holvian sing.) 
Hi ow oft I've wish’d to catch a bird like thee, _ 
© nly to cage it, —that no one but me 
L iving,—would bear it caro! with a tone 
M ellow and sweetz—so heavenly —yet its own! 


‘in the “*times that tried wen’s souls,”"—to ex- 
} . 
}cite a love of freedom and lead the people to 


lished his long projected Collection of Revolu- |) 


500 pages, super-royal 8vo. This work is iv- || 
tended to represent the feclings that prevailed} 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The length of some of the effusions of our 
poetic friqnds, has prevented us from giving a 
place to several favours which we have on file— 
twe shall attend to them next week. 
| * Theodore, “ The Hermit,” and several 
‘uther favours are reccived. 
| P.S. The effusions of our correspondent 


| & O—of the West,” has just reached us. 





— anion t 


| 
| MARRIED, 


| On*Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr 
‘Bulger, Mr. Johbu Karr, of Patierson, N. J. to 
Miss Ann Finley, of this city. 





Oa Saturday evening last, by the Rev. J, 
| Matthews, Me. William Boradile, to Miss Eliza 
_Vau Allen. 

Ou Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, 
Joseph Fox, Esq to Miss Catherine Wright, all 


of this city. 





| vigilance, as the condition of which it was 
\granted. Itis dedicated “tothe young men of 
the United States, in the hope that they may 
be encouraged to adhere to the simplicity of 
truth as set forth by the principles aud acts of 
their fathers, and emulate the noblest deeds, 


gered by foreign enemies or domestic encroach- 
ments.” 





American Atlas —The enterprising booksel- 
lers, Messrs Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia, have 
issued proposals for publishing, on the plan of 
Le Sage, a complete historical, crouological and 
geographical American Atlas. 

The Catskill Recorder says, “It gives us 
pleasure to mention the following facts, because 
they are equally complimentory to.the author of 
“* Florio,” and creditable to the literature of our 








A od when ex te catch my breath, 
N one but that bird tosing me into death' 
it HAROLD. 
,__] 
A PRUDENT CHOICE. 
_ When Loveless married lady Jenny, 
Whose beauty was the ready penny, 
“1 chose her,” said he, “ tike old plate, 
Not for fashion bat for weight ” 
— 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF AN ANTIQUA. 


TED COUPLE. 
If love's a flame that’s kindled by desire, 


An old sticks surely best.—because ’tis dryer. 


country. A gentleman of the name of Minnons 
is publishing a work at Edingburgh, entitled the 
“ Literary Coronal:” the first volume of which 
an elegant duod: cimo of about 00 pages. with 
engravings, is already issued. Havivg met with 
some of the productions of “ Florio,” be wrote 
to a gentieman in this country, directing him to 
procure as many of them, for insertion in the 
* Coronal,” as the author would consent to part 
with. The result of the application was an en- 
gagement on the part of “ Florio” to furnish Mr 
Minnons with forty pieces. Jamus Brooks. 
Esq. of Poughkeepsie, is the author of “ Florio.” 
He graduated at Union College in 18195 and is 
now about 21 years of age. . 





EPITAPH. 
PodlNed beveath this stone 
A quiet nap is taking ; 
_ His wife requests you may not mourn, 
"Ror fear of his awaking. - 
“SEPITAPH ON A°MISER. 
Beneath this verdant hillock lies 
Dewar, the wealthy andthe wise. 





Theatre.—Mrs. Battersby’s benefit is, We per- 
ceive, fixed for Monday evening next. on whieh 
occasion she will attempt for the first and only 
time, the character of Hamlet in Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of that name. It is Sincerely to be 
hoped that the lovers of the drama will attend. 
as we doubt not fre m the bill of fare which is so 
attractive, that y satisfaction will be re- 
ceived by all who honour her benefit with their 
presence, 


when the liberties of their country are endan- |) 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Bangs, Capt. Jonathan Bangs, of Fairfield Con. 
to Miss Aun D, Bangs, of this city. 
| On the sume evening, by the Rev. Mr. Upfold, 
Mr. Isaac F. Williams, to Miss Martha Eliza- 
beth Ostrander. all of this city. 

On Monday last, by the Rev. Mr. Wainwright, 
|Mr.ewacob Le Roy. to Miss Ciarlotte Dow:es 
Otis, daughter of Thomas Otis, Esq all of this 
icity. 

At Baltimore, Mr. Jonathan Royers, of New- 
London, Coun. to Miss Maria Sinith, of the for- 
‘mer place. 





i— 


) DIED, 


On Satarday last, Mrs/ Rebecca F. Townsend, 
| wife of Mr. John Townsend, aged 51 years. 
On Tuesday morning last, Mrs Catharine 








year of her age, Mrs Mary Robiusoa, of a lin- 
\gering illness. 

Ou Thursday morning, Mrs. Eliza Keeler, 
wife of Mr Charles Keeler. 

The city Inspector reports the death of 52 
persons, doriug the week ending on Saturday 
last, viz 23 men, 7 women, 12 boys, and 10 
girls. oe 


On Wednesday afternoon last, in the 50th 
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